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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Altrive Tales ; collected among the Peasantry 0 
Scotland, &c. By the Ettrick Shepherd. To 
which is prefixed an Autobiography of the 
Author. Vol. I. London, 1832. 


The contemplation of genius struggling 
against, and finally overceming difficulties, 
which, to the less enthusiastic, would have ap- 
peared insurmountable, is always interesting, 
gratifying, and instructive. The heroic exer- 
tions of virtuous resolution enlist our warmest 
sympathies, success gratifies, and failure or ac- 
complishment affords a useful lesson. The inci- 
pient buddings, which, fostered and nourished 
by the soothing breath of tenderness, would 
blossom and yield delicious and refreshing fruit, 
may, if chilled by neglect, or nipped by the rude 
blast of cold, harsh criticism, wither and be dash- 
ed from the stem, strewn by the wind, and trodden 
under foot. The lofty aspirations of the poet 
soar in a region of his own creation; but, when 
the embodyings of his rapt conceptions are 
subjected to the mathematical gauge of cold 
and passionless calculation, or to the decision of 
morbid indifference, how soon do his air-castles 
vanish, the investiture of Jight and purity in 
which he would enrobe mankind becomes rent 
and soiled, and the machinations of 


“That hideous thing, a naked human heart,” 


deracinate those fancy-sketched perfections 
which his hopes and wishes fondly fancied rea}. 

Scotland has produced many men of talent, 
raising themselves, by dint of perseverance and 
self-denial, from the humblest sphere to enviable 
distinction in the world of letters. ‘The primary 
cause of this, no doubt, is attributable to the 
universal dissemination of education, and the 
liberal share so many receive. 

The subject of the present article, however, 
had not the advantage of even the most common 
course; for he could scarcely write until he 
was nearly thirty years of age, In fighting his 
way into notoriety, Mr. Hogg, indeed, was not 
troubled with those nice sensitive feelings which 
have generally been the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the writers of fiction. He possessed, 


(we think we may be allowed the phrase,) the 

“mens sana in corpere sano,”’ ard was equally 

ready to tilt with the pen or to throw his anta- 

gonist in a wrestling match—to write a poem as 
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to empty a bowl of purch—and, if he failed as 
victor in either, he would attribute the decision to 
the incompetency of the judges! Of excellent 
disposition, much kindness of heart, and strong 


of| conceit of his own talents, he possessed a great 


flow of spirits and fund of humour, which have 
kept him cheerful amidst every trial and _pri- 
vation. 

There are in Mr. Hogg’s writings a great 
deal of strength and coarseness—many wild and 
extravagant flights, with beautiful conceptions. 
The tinge of his early youth is perceprible in his 
prose writings particularly—-the juvenile scenes 
and exploits, which interested him, he thought 
might interest others. Many of his tales are ot 
local interest, and about people of rough, vulgar, 
though of generous habits. ‘This will for ever 
prevent them from having that general circula- 
tion which more happily selected subjects might 
have secured. Still, he is well known, and de- 
servedly so. When he shuffles off this mortal 
coil, he will be neither 


“ Unwept, unhonour’d, nor unsung ;” 


And we hope, while he is in the body, that he 
may enjoy a large share of the good things of 
this world, of which he is so deserving. But let 
us proceed to his autobiography. 

In the very off-set he shows the con amore 
feeling in which he writes it, for the first para- 
graph is, “I like to write about myself; in fact, 
there are few things which I like better; it is so 
delightful to call up old reminiscences.’ This 
is honest. A little further on he says, 

“] must again apprise you, that whenever I have oc- 
casion to speak of myself and my performances, I find 
it impossible to divest myself of an inherent vanity: but, 
making allowances for that, I will lay before you the 
outlines of my life,—with the circumstances that gave 


rise to my juvenile pieces, and my owf opinion of them, 
as faithfully 


“As if you were the minister of heaven 
Sent down to search the secret sins of men.” 
James Hogg was born on the 25th of January, 
1772, was the son of a shepherd, and acted him- 
self in that capacity until about the age of thirty. 
His father becoming unfortunate, he was at the 
age of seven sent to herd cattle fora neighbour- 
ing farmer; for his ha!f year’s services he re- 
ceived a ewe lamb and a pair of new shoes. 
Previous to this, he had been a short time at 
school, where he reached the distinction of being 
duz in a class where the Shorter Catechism and 
the Proverbs of Solomon were the highest books 
used. Jn the following year he went another 





quarter to school, where he was advanced to the 
class “ where the Bible was read.” “ Thus termi- 
nated,”” he says, “ my education.” 

This meagre education bespeaks something 
unfavourable, or an extreme of poverty—the 
standing maxim among the humble classes in 
Scotland being—* I canna gi’e you a fortune, but 
ll try and gi’e you an education—that can never 
leave you, and the right use of it must d>pend 
on yoursel’.”” To accomplish this noble reso- 
lution, few are aware of the privations many 
parents undergo. 

Mr. Hogg was again sent to herding cattle; 
in.a few years he was advanced to the care of 
sheep. During all this time he “neither read 
nor wrote.” At the age of fourteen he bought 
a violin, and employed all his leisure hours in 
“torturing cat-gut,” to the annoyance of the 
other inmates of the house, “ the cattle being the 
only patient listeners.” 

At length, at the age of eighteen, that rade 
mecum of the Scotish youth, the “ Life of Sir 
WilliamWallace,” fell in his way; also the “Gen- * 
tle Shepherd.” He had much difficulty in ua- 
derstanding them, as he had gearly forgotten all 
that he had learned at school. A Mrs. Laidlaw 
of Willenslee, with whose husband James was 
hired, paid him some attention, and furnished 
him frequently with books, principally however 
of a theological character. 

“The only one, that I remember any thing of, is 
‘Bishop Burnet’s Theory of the Conflagration of the 
Earth.’ Happy it was for me that I did not understand 
it! for the little of it that I did understand had nearly 
overturned my brain altogether, All the day I was 
pondering on the grand millenium, and the reiga of 
the saints; and all the night dreaming of new heavens 
and a new earth—the stars in horror, and the world in 
flames! Mrs. Laidlaw also gave me sometimes tie 
newspapers, which I pored on with great earnestness— 
beginning at the date, and reading straight on, through 
advertisements of houses and lands, balm of Gilead, and 
every thing; and after all, was often no wiser than 
when I began. To give you some farther idea of the 
progress I had made in literature—I was about this 
time obliged to write a letter to my elder brother, and, 
having never drawn a pen for such a number of years, 
I had actually forgotten how to make sundry letters of 
the alphabet; these I had either to print, or to patch up 
the words in the best way I could without them.” 


He next lived with a Mr. Laidlaw of Black 
House, with whom he remained ten years, and 
where he enjoyed more advantages. His lite- 
rary propensities now begin to open, and with 
this portion of his life only are the public inte- 
rested. The few details already given are merely 
preliminary, to enable others to judge correctly 
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of the claims he has to their regara, and to be- 
speak clemency of criticism. 


“ The first time that I attempted to write vors’s wae 
in the spring of the year 1796. Mr. Laidlaw having a 
number of vaiuable books, which were all open to my 
perusal, | about this time began to read with consider- 
able attention;—and no sooner did I begin to read so 
as to understand, than, rather prematurely, I began to 
write. For seve:al years my compositions consisted 
wholly of songs and ballads made up for the lasses to 
sing in chorus; and a proud man I was when | first 
heard the rosy nymphs chanting my uncouth strains, 
and jeering mo by the still dear appellation of * Jamie 
the poeter.’ 

“I had no more difficulty in composing songs then 
than { have at present; and I was equally well pleased 
with them. But, then, the writing of them !—tnat was 
ajob! I had no method of learning to write, save by 
following the Italian alphabet; and though I always 
stripped myself of coat and vest when I began to pen 
a song, yet my wrist took a cramp, so that I could 
rarely make above four or six lines at a sitting, 
Whether my manher of writing it out was new, | 
know not, but it was not without singularity. Having 
very little spare time from my flock, which was unruly 
enough, I folded and stitched a few sheets of paper, 
which £ carried in my pocket. | had no inkhorn; but, 
in place of it, | borrowed a emall vial, which I fixed in 
a hole in the breast of my waistcoat; and having a cork 
fastened by a piece of twine, it answered the purpose 
fully as well. Thus equipped, whenever a leisure 
minute or two offered, and | had nothing else to do, | 
sat down and wrote out my thoughts as I found them. 
This is still my invariable practice in writing prose. I 
cannot make out one sentence by study, without the 
pen in my hand to catch the ideas as they arise, and I 
never write two copies of the same thing. 

“ My manner of composing poetry is very different, 
and, I believe, much more singular. Let the piece be 
of what length it will, | compose and correct it wholly 
in my mind, or on a slate, cre ever k put pen to paper; 
and then I write it down as fast as the A, B, C. When 
once it is written, it remains in that state; it being with 
the utmost difficulty that I can be brought to alter one 
syllable, which I think is partly owing to the aLove 
practice.” 


As an instance of the total exclusion from all 
literary, or informed society, read the following: 


“The first time I ever heard of Burns was in 1797, 
tho year after he died, One day during that summer 
a half daft man, named John Scott, came to me on the 
hill, and to amuse me repeated ‘Tam O'Shanter. | 
was delighted! I was far more than delighted—I was 
ravished! I cannot describe my feelings, but, in short, 
before Jock Scott left me, 1 could recite the poem from 
beginning to end, and it has been my favourite poem 
ever since. He told me it was made by one Robert 
Burns, the sweetest poct that ever was born; but that 
he was now cead, and his place would never be sup- 
plied. He told me all about him, how he was born on 
the 25th of January, bred a ploughman, how many 
beautiful songs and poems he had composed, and that 
he had died last hai vest, on the 21st of August.” 


To this age of ignorance succeeded quickly 


the age of vanity. Indeed, throughout Hogy’s 
whole career, like thousands besides himself, he 
has never learned enough to know how little he 
knows. 


“ Every day I pondered on the genius and fate of 
Burns. | wept, and always thought with myself —what 
is to hinder me from succeeding Burns? I too was 
burn on the 25th of January, and I have much moro 
time to read and compose than any ploughman could 
have, and can sing more old songs than ever plough- 
man could in the world, But then I wept again be- 
cause I could not write. However, I resolved to be a 
poet, and to fullow in the steps of Burns. 

“I remember in the year 1812, the year before the 
publication of the * Queen’s Wake,’ that I told my 
friend, the Rev. James Nicol, that I had an inward 
consciousness that I should yet live to be compared 
with Burns; aud though I might never equal him in 
some things, | thought I might excel him in others. 
He reprobated the idea, and thought the assumption so 
audacious, that he told it as a bitter jest against. me in 
a party that same evening. But the rost seeing me 
mortified, there was not one joined in the laugh against 
me, and Mr. John Grieve replied in these words, which 





I will never forget: ‘After what he has done, there is 
no man can say what he may do.’ 
# ” * * * * * * * 


“ My first published song was ‘ Donald M-Donald,’ 
which I composed this year, 1800, on the threatened 
invasion by Bonaparte. The first time I sung it was 
to a party of social friends at the Crown Tavern, Edin- 
burgh. They commended it, on which I proffered it to 
one of them for his magazine. He said it was much 
too good for that, and advised me to give it to Mr. John 
Hamilton, who would set it to inusic and get it en- 
graved. I did so, and went away again to the moun- 
tains, where I heard from cay to day that the popu- 
larity of my song was unbotnded, and yet nu one ever 
knew or enguired who was the author. 

* * * * 7 * * * *® 

“In 1801, believing that I was then become a grand 
poet, I most sapiently determined on publishing a pam- 
phlet, and appealing to the world at once, This noble 
resu.ution was no sooner taken than executed; a pro- 
ceeding much of a piece with many of my subsequent 
transactions. Having attended the Edinburgh market 
ono Monday, with a number of sheep for sale, and be. 
ing unable to dispose of them all, I put the remainder 
into a park until the market on Wednesday. Not know- 
ing how to pass the interim, it came into my head that 
I would write a poem or two from my memory, and get 
them printed, ‘I'he thought had no sooner struck me 
than it was putin practice; and I was obliged to select, 
not the best poems, but those that I remembered best. 
I wrote several of these during my short stay .and gave 
them all to a person to print at my expense, and, hav- 
ing sold off my sheep on WednesdayMnorning, 1 re- 
turned to the forest. 1 saw no more of my poems until 
I reccived word thet there were one thousand copies of 
them thrown off. I knew no more about publishing 
than the man of the moon; and the only motive that 
influenced me was, the gratification of my vanity by 
seeing my works in print. But, no sooner did the first 
copy come to hand, than my eyes were open to the folly 
of my conduct; for, on comparing it with the manu- 
script which I had at heme, I found many of the stanzas 
omitted, others misplaced, and typographical errors 
abounding in every page. 

“ Thus were my first productions pushed headlong 
into the world, without either patron or preface, or 
even apprising the public that such a thing was coming, 
and ‘unhousell’d, unanointed, unanngaled, with all their 
imperfections on their heads.’ * Will and Katie,’ how- 
ever, had the honour ot being copied into some periodi- 
cal publications of the time, as a favourable specimen 
of the work. Indeed, all of them were sad stuff, al- 
though I judged them to be exceedingly good.” 


After ine had got above the situation of a shep- 
herd, misfortunes drove him back to it, and he 
engaged with a Mr. Harkness of Mitchell Slack, 
in Nithsdale. 


“Tt was while here that I published ‘ The Mountain 
Bard,’ consisting of a number of ballads. Sir Walter, 
then Mr. Scott, had encouraged the publication 
of the work in some letters that he sent me; cunse- 
quently I went to Edinburgh to see about it. He went 
with me to Mr. Constable, who received me very kindly, 
but told me frankly that my poetry would not sell, |] 
said I thought it was as good as any body’s I had scen. 
He said that might be, but that nobody’s poetry would 
sell; it was the worst stuff that came to market, and 
that he found; but, as I appeared to be a gay queer 
chiel, if I would procure him two hundred subscribers 
he would publish my work for me, and give me as much) 
for it as he could. [did not like the subscribers much; 
but, having no alternative, I accepted the conditions. 
Before the work was ready for publication I had got 
above five hundred subscribers; aud Mr. Constable, who, 
by that time, had conceived a better opinion of the 
work, gave me half-guinea copies for all my subscribers, 
and a letter for a sinall sum over and above. I have 
forgot how much; but, upon the whole, he acted with 
great liberality. He gave me, likewise, that same year, 
eighty-six pounds for that celebrated work, ‘ Hogg on 
Sheep;’ and 1 was now richer than I had ever Leen 
before. 

“T had no regular plan of delivering those copies 
that were subscribed for, but sent them simply to the 
people, intending to take their money in return; but 
though some paid me double, triplo, and even ten times 
the price, about one-third of my subscribors thought 
proper to take the copies for nothing, never paying for 
them to this day. 

“ Being now master of nearly three hundred pounds, 


I went perfeetly mad. I first took one pasture farm 
(farming and poetry do not seem to be willing helpmates} 
at exactly one half morathan it was worth, having 
been chcated into it by a great rascal, who meant to rob 
me of all I had, and which, in the course of one year, 
he effected by dint of law. But, in the mean time, 
having taken another extensive farm, I found myself 
fairly involved in business far above m) capital. It 
would have required at least one thousand pounds for 
every one hundred pounds that I possessed, to have 
managed all I had taken in hand; so I got every day 
out of one strait and confusion into a worse. I bien. 
dered and struggled on for three years between these 
two places, giving up all thoughts of poetry or litera- 
ture of any kind.” 


Finding himself, as he says, fully run aground, 
he gave up all to his creditors, and returned to 
Ettrick forest, bis native district. His recep- 
tion there was in accordance with the general 
practices of the world. He found, in his mis- 
fortunes, averted faces and contumeligus treat- 
ment, and even among those he had most Joyed 
and trusted; but, with true, practical philosophy, 
he says, 


“IT laughed at and despised these persons, resolving 
to show them, by and by, that they were in the wrong. 
Having appeared as a poet, and a speculative farmer 
besides, 0 one would now employ me asa shepherd. I 
even applied to some of my old masters, but they re- 
fused me, and for a whole winter I found myself with- 
out employment, and without money, in my native 
country; therefore, in February, 1810, in utter despera- 
tion, I took my plaid about my shoulders, and marched 
away to Edinburgh, determined, since no bettcy could 
be, to push my fortune as a literary man. It is true, I 
had estimated my poetical talent high enough, but I 
had resolved to use it only as a staff, never as a crutch; 
and would have kept that resolve, had I not been driven 
to the reverse. On going to Edinburgh, | found that 
my poetical talents were rated nearly as low there as 
my shepherd qualities were in Ettrick. It was in vain 
that I applied to newsmongers, booksellers, editors of 
magazines, &c, for employment. Any of these were 
willing enongh to accept of my lucubrations, and give 
them publicity, but then there was no money going— 
not a farthing; and this suited me very ill. 

“] again applied to Mr. Constable, to publisa a vo- 
lume of songs for me; for I had nothing else by me but 
the songs of my youth, having given up all these oxer- 
cises so long. He was rather averse to the expedient; 
but be had a sort of kindness for me, and did not like 
to refuse ; so, afler waiting on him three or four times, 
Le agreed to print an edition, and give me half the pro- 
fits. He published one thousand copies at five shillings 
each ; but he never gave me any thing; and as I feared 
the concern might not have proved a good one, I never 
asked any remuneration, 

“The name of this work was * The Forest Minstrel;’ 
of which about two thirds of the songs were my own, 
the rest furnished by correspondents—a number of 
them by the ingenious Mr. T. M. Cunningham. In 
general they are not good, but the worst of them are 
all mine, for I inserted every ranting rhyme that I had 
made in my youth, to please the circles about the fire- 
sides in the country; and all this time | had never been 
once in any polished society—had read next to nothing 
—was now in the 38th yea: of my age—and knew no 
more of human life or manners than a child. FE wasa 
sort of natural songster, without another advantage on 
earth. Fain would I have done something; but on 
finding myself shunned by every one, I determined to 
push my own fortune independent of booksellers, whom 
[ now began to view as enemies to all genius. My plan 
was, to begin a literary weekly paper, a work for which 
I certainly was rarely qualified, when the above facts 
are considered. I tried Walker and Greig, and severa! 
printers, offering them security to print.it forme. Nu; 
not one of them would print it without a bookseller’s 
name to it as publisher. ‘ D—n them,’ said I to myself, 
as | was running from one to anotlier, ‘the felks here 
are all combined in a body.’ Mr. Constable laughed at 
me exceedingly, and finally told me he wished me too 
well to eneourage such a thing. Mr. Ballantyne was 
rather more civil, and got off by subscribing for so 
many copies, and giving me credit for ten pounds worth 
of paper. David Brown. would wave nothing to do 
with it, unless some gentleman,whom he named, should 
contribute, At length, I found an hcnost man, James 
Robertson, a bookseller in Nicholson Street, whom | had 





never before scen or heard of, who undertook it at once 
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on my own terms; and on the Ist of September, 1818, 
my first number made its appearance on a quarto demy 
sheet, price four pence. 

“A great number were suid, and many hundreds de- 
livered gratis; but one of Robertson’s boys, a great 
rascal, had demanded tue price in full for ail that he 
was to have delivered gratis. They showed him the im- 
print, that they were to be delivered gratis: ‘So they 
are,’ said he ;‘I take nothing for delivery; but I must 
have the price of the paper, if yeu please.’ 

“ This money that the boy brought me, consisting of 
a few shillings and an immense number of kalf-pence, 
was the first and only money I had pocketed of my own 
making since my arrival in Edinburgh in February. On 
the publication of the two first numbers, 1 deemed 
I had as many subscribers as, at all events, would se- 
cure the work from being dropped ; but on the publi- 
cation of my third or fourth number, I have forgot 
which, it was so indecorous, that no fewer than seven- 
ty-three subscribers gave up. This was a sad blow for 
me; but, as usual, [ despised tue fastidiousress and 
affectation of the people, and continued my work. Jt 
proved a fatal oversight for the paper, for al! those who 
had given in set themselves against it with the utmost 
inveteracy. The literary ladies, in particular, agreed, 
in full divan, that I would never write a sentence which 
deserved to be read. A reverend friend of mine has 
often repeated my retaark on being told of this— 
‘Gaping deevils! wha cares what they say? If I leeve 
ony time, I’ll let them see the contrair o’ that.’ 

“ My publisher, James Robertson, was a kind-hearted, 
confused budy, who loved a joke and a dram. Le sent 
for me every day about one o’clock, to consult about 
the publicution ; and then we uniformly went down to 
a dark house in the Cowgate, where we drank whisky 
and ate rolls with a number of printers, the dirticst and 
leanest Jooking men 1 had ever seen. My youthful 
habits having been so regular, I could not stand this; 
and though I took care, as I thourht, to drink very 
little, yet, when I went out, I was at times so dizzy, | 
could scarcely walk; and the worst thing of all was, 
I felt that I was now beginning to relish it. 

“ Whenever a inan thinks seriously of a thing, he 
generally thinks aright. I thought frequently of these 
habits and connections, and found that they never 
would do; and that, instead of pushing myself forward, 
as | wished, I was going straight to the devil. [ said 
nothing about this to my respectable acquaintances, 
nor do [ know jf they ever knew or suspected what was 
going on; but, on some pretence or other, 1 resolved to 
cut all connection with Robertson; and sorely against 
his will, gave the printing to the Messrs. Aikman, then 
proprietors of the Star newspaper, showing them the 
list of subscribers, of which they took their chance, and 
promised me half profits. At the conclusion of the 
year, instead of granting me any profits, they com. 
plained of being minus, and charged me with the half of 
the loss. This I refused to pay, unless they could give 
me an account of all the numbers published, on the 
sale of which there should have been a good profit. 
This they could not do; so I paid notling, and received 
as little. I had, however, a good deal to pay to Ro- 
bertson, who likewise asked more; so that, after a year’s 
literary drudgery, I found myself a loser rather than a 
gainer. 

“The name of this periodical work was * The Spy? 
I continued it for a year, and to this day I cannot help 
regardir.g it as a literary curiosity.” 

“. (To be continued.) 


Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. 
By II. M. Brackenridge, a native of the Ohio. 
Philadelphia: Kay & Brothers. 12mo. 1834. 





The name of the author of this little volume 
is by no means unknown to the public, both by 
his own personal achievements and by reason of 
the extended reputation of his highly talented, 
but eccentric father, late judge of the supreme 
court of this state; and there are nota few pages 
in the work before us that remind us forcibly of 
the characteristic traits of the author of Modern 
Chivalry. The greatest objection, perhaps, to 
be made to it is, that the title leads us te expect 
more than the work contains. We have not ex- 
hibited to us as much as might be expected cf 
that region of boundless natural magnificence, 


of native energy and wild adventure, that will 
be looked for by those who are led to explore 
these pages with reference to the name with 
which they are christened. But what they do 
contain is perhaps of a better, if not so glowing 
a character, the unvarnished story of a native 
of the banks of the Ohio, embracing the main 
events of a period of twenty-three years of his 
life; commencing, as the author characteristi- 
cally observes, where most men begin, at his 
bisth. Not the least pleasant portion of this 
time, to the writer, was passed in a French set- 
tlement, whither he had been sent by his sire, to 
get that language, at the expense, as afterwards 
appeared, of losing his English—a contin- 
gency, doubtless, not anticipated by the judge. 
His journey for this object included a space of 
1500 miles, the greater part through a wilder- 
ness, in the progress of which he passed over 
the present site of Cincinnati, then a small en- 
campment in the woods, called Hopson’s Choice. 
‘The book derives great interest from such vivid 
pictures as this infers of the rapid advance of the 
country from its wilderness state to that of com- 
parative, if not complete refinement. In three 
years that our author resided at St. Genevieve, 
he not only acquired the French, vernacularly, 
but, what was of fur greater consequence, drank 
in gentle, yet ever living draughts of Christian 
charity and humble piety, from the simple pre- 
cepts of the French matron in whose house he 
was domiciliated. He is not averse to attribute 
to the instructions of this Jady, catholic though 
she was, any seeds of virtue which may have 
thriven within him; and may not we also thank 
her, in a great measure, for the sound tone of 
morality which runs through this little volume? 
His sagacity of remark and keenness of percep- 
tion, are doubtless due to the intimate inter- 
course with which he was indulged by his 
father. 

His subsequent movements threw him into 
association with General Wilkinson and other 
persons conspicuous in the era of Burr’s conspi- 
racy, a mystery that is yet to be properly de- 
veloped, and we have some rapid sketches in- 
troduced of then prominent or rising men. 
Perhaps this portion of his subject is deficient 
in anecdote of his father—and indeed our author 
is not seriously afflicted with egotistic propen- 
sities. He informs us much less of what he has 
done, than of what has befallen him, and thus 
has stripped a personal narrative of the greater 
portion of its revolting matter. 


Baltimore being chosen by his parent as the 
scene of his career in the profession of law, we 
have the history of a year’s residence in that 
then rapidly rising and flourishing community, 
in which we are introduced to Judge Chase, Lu- 
ther Martin, R. G. Harper, and others of similar 
celebrity. Our author's profiles of men, for he 
attempts not filling up, are always happy and 
spirited, and frequently correct. In this city. 
however, his success was not commensurate 
with his hopes, and we have one or two other 
removals and a long journey, which end, with 
the volume, by restoring him once more to thay 
arms of his early French preceptress, to whom 
he owes so much. We intended some extracts, 


exhibiting the spirit with which this work is en- 
dued, but must defer them to another paper, in 
the mean time assuring our readers that there 
need be no hesitation in placing the work in the 
hands of the rising portion of their families, to 
whom it will prove both amusing and instruc- 
tive. 





that nursery of mighty physical and mental power, 





Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, and 
Erskine. To whichis added the Argument of 
Mr. Mackintosh in the Case of Peltier. Se- 
lected by a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 
1 vol. 12mo. Key & Biddle. 


If this work had contained only the speeches 
of the Earl of Chatham, it would have been 
sought by every collector of books for his own 
reading. Perhaps no orator ever possessed a 
more absolute dominion over his audience than 
Lord Chatham. He owed it, no doubt, to the 
united influence of his great talents, and the upi- 
versal belief in his sincerity. Horace Walpole, 
who professed to disbelieve in his honesty, gives 
us some anecdotes of the effect produced by his 
speeches—some of them of such a nature, as to 
make us doubt whether Walpole himself could 
attribute effects so striking to any merits purely 
rhetorical. 

The great characteristics of Chatham s elo- 
quence seem to have been plainness, boldness, 
sententiousness, dignity, and strength. His 
language corresponded with his mind; he was 
not so fluent as his son is declared to have been, 
but he had all the impetuosity and force which 
distinguished Charles Fox, without ever reason- 
ing so accurately, or speaking with so little art. 
To Burke the resemblance is still more faint ; 
though in the brevity and point which character- 
ised Lord Chatham, he sometimes reminds us 
of what may be called the philosophical parts 
of Burke’s great orations. Demosthenes would 
probably have thought him superior even to Fox; 
Cicero would have ranked him lower. His 
speeches are however at best but imperfectly 
reported, and he never wrote them out either 
before or after delivery; the consequence is, 
that though.we have many striking passages pre- 
served, and though Walpole supplies a few which 
otherwise would have been Jost, we must despair 
of ever beholding a complete specimen of that 
eloquence, to the great success of which men 
of all parties have borne the most unqualified 
testimony. The volume contains two of his 
speeches on American topics, as well as Mr. 
Burke’s on American taxation; and it is every 
way worthy of the selecter, and creditable to the 
publishers, being withal very cheap. 

Chatham, Burke, and Erskine were not of the 
class mentioned by Shenstone: “ Orators and 
stage coachmen, when the one wants arguments 
and the other a coat of arms, adorn their cause 
and their coaches with rhetoric and flower- 
pots.” 


Harper's Family Library. Vols. LXVI, 
LXVII. Lives of Eminent Painters. By 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. 


We are much pleased to find the conclusion 
of these delightful biographies on our green 
table. They form a little library in themselves, 
which will win favour every where, and long be 
favourites with those who love anecdote, admire 
criticism, and respect the talents of the author, 
erst a peasant like Burns, who has raised him- 
self to renown. These volumes contain liknesses 
of Copley and Sir Thomas Lawrence, executed 
in a very creditable manner. The previous vo- 
lumes are so well known and appreciated, that 
we need only say to every body, buy and read 
these, for they are equal to their predecessors. 
We shall ourselves present a more recent work 
of Cunningham's immediately. 











She Fourwal of Belles WUettres. 











Frank Orby, a Novel. By one of the Eleven. 2 vols’ 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Our narrow space is 80 crowded this week, that we one of whom we owe our acknowledgments for a 
must adopt for the present the very convenient method copy. pp. 98. Boston, Carter, Hendee & Co. 


of the National Gazette, one of our best daily papers, 
and say, “This work has been greatly commended in 
the London literary periodicals of the day.” 


oe 


A lady has callod our attention to the circumstance 
of our enumereting, among the names of American fe- 
male authors, that of Mrs. Sherwood, who is an English 
woman; it should have been printed Mrs. Sigourney, 
a lady in whom we recogvise the true inspiration of 
the muse. A selection of her poems, published some 
time since, but now probably out of print, we should 
be much pleased again to see. 


——— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Our table this week is so fully supplied with publi- 
cations worthy of notice, that it is literally impossible 
to more than give a passing tribute to the most promi- 
nent. 

A likeness of one of the bold defenders of our con- 
stitution, the Hon, Dantes. Wenster, done in Mezzotint 
by Sartain, from a painting by bk rothingham, has for a 
few days past adorned the windows of our print-shops, 
and a copy hus been kindly laid on our table. The re- 
semblar.ce to the original is said to be good, and Mr. 
Sartain has sivantes his increasing reputation by the 
manner in which the engraving is executed. They are 
for sale by Mr. Hobson, Chesnut street, and Mr. Green- 
bank, 34 South Third. 


“ The Farmer’s Register,” a monthly periodical, pub- 
lished by Edmund Ruffin, Msq., P. M., Richmond, Va. 
There is a great deal of tact and talent displayed in 
the management of the Register. The contents appear 
sufficiently varied to be adapted to every section of 
the country. Jt is a practical work, not by any means 
a consequent attribute of such productions. There is 
a neatness in its appearance, and correctness in the 
typography that do rauch credit to all concerned. It 
can be warmly and honestly recommended. 


Spearing a Bull. Engraved for the Turf Register 
and Sporting Magazine, by Alexander Lawson. There 
is always nature, and fine keeping in the engravings of 
Mr. Lawson. In the present instance he has given us 
as fine a specimen of that noble animal, the horse, as 
we remember any where; he contrasts forcibly with 
the more animal-like nature of the bull, who is just 
receiving his death wound. The gentleman represent- 
ed is well known, and the portrait a good likeness. If 
the public were not already fully aware of the great 


merits of the artist, we could say much in praise of 


his graver. The present picture will add to the fame 
of the Rogister. 


The Western Monthly Magazine continues to visit us 
regularly, and to obtain, what it is well entitled to, a 


regular perusal. The editor must, however reluctautly, | literati. 


coln, agreeably to a resolve of the commonwealth of} 
Massachusetts. It is a valuable work with good plates, 
and has been distributed to members of congress, to 


table for some days, we should recommend to all, were 


tains less matter than the Journal of Belles Lettres, 
which we give away! A price current accompanies our 


Fish-niaws, Pitchuck, Shark-fins, and Birds’ nests. The 
editor acknowledges English news via America; says 
they have an Opera company at Macao, and that the 
Emperor of China’s second wife is dead; in consequence 
of this latter deplorable event, all the faithful have 
gone into mourning by letting their hair grow. The 
barbers suffer. 


Grant Thorburn’s book, too, has arrived. It containsa 
“Forty Years’ Residence in America, by a Seedsman.” 
We must take time to ernsider of its title to an elon- 
gated notice—puff it will hardly bear. 


The Life of Thomas Eddy, by S. L. Knapp, from the 
press of Conner and Cooke, is printed in a beautiful 
manner with large new type, It does not surprise us 
that Mr. Knapp has made a very pleasant, useful book, 
as the subject of the inemoir was well known to us as 
a modest, unassuming citizen, but a true philanthropist 
and useful man. His name is associated with Clinton 
as an active originator of the Erie canal, and in the 
public charities of New York few were more indefutiga- 
ble. Thomas Eddy’s remarkably agreeable colloquial 
powers we shall ever remember; it was no fault that 
he was not handsome, but we must say his likeness as 
it oxists in the book had better have been omitted. 


The Memoir of Rev. Dr. Staughton of the Baptist 
church, will, we are sure, find many purchasers among 
his enthusiastic admirers in this and other cities. Dr. 
Staughton, too, was remarkable for his conversational 
talents, which were of a very uncommon kind, The 
memoir is well written, and gives a just view of his 
character. 


Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; a 
new half volume containing a transiation by the venera- 
ble Mr. Duponceau of Holms’ description of old Penn- 
sylvania, then called New Sweden—a valuable contri- 
bution, and very creditable to one of our very few 
linguists. This half volume also contains Dr. Geo. B. 
Wood's History of the University of Pennsylvania, &c. 
We have not a more correct writer among us than 
Dr. Wood, who is also much and justly valued as a 
physician. 
The Journal of a Residence in Scotland, &c., from the 


the most agreeable and unobjectionable books we have 
read for some time. ‘The author was educated for the 


his studies, and travelled extensively on the continent ; 
he was introduced into the best society, visited Dr. 
Chalmers sociably, and has given good pictures of the 


file in which is duly registered the market value of |S. W. Lynd, A. M., pastor of the Sixth street 


New American Pudlications. 


The Life of Thomas Eddy, comprising an extensive 


correepondence with many of the most a 
philosophers and 

countries. By S. 
The Canton Register, a file of which has been on our| —Conner & Cooke. 


hilanthropists of this and other 
. Knapp. 1 vol. 8vo. New York 


The Bachelor R2claimed; or, Celibacy Vanquished. 


it not that the price is‘$12 00 per annum, and it con-| Translated from the French by Timothy Flint. 1 vol. 


12mo. Philadelphia—Key & Biddle. 

Memoir of Rev. William Staughton, D. D., by Rev. 
aptist 
church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1 vol. 12mo. Boston—Lin- 
coln, Edmunds, & Co. . 

Lives of the most eminent Painters and Sculptors, 
by Allan Cunningham, in 5 volumes; volumes IV. and 
V. being Nos. 66 and 67 of Harper's Fainily Library. 
Journal of a Residence in Scotland, and Tuur through* 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy— 
with a memoir of the author, Henry B. M'Clellan. By 
J. M'Clellan, Jr. 1 vol. 12mo. Boston—Allen & 'Tick- 
nor. 

Forty Years’ Residence in America; or the doctrine 
of a particular Providence exemplified in the life of 
Grant Thorburn, Seedsman of New York. Written 


by himself. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 264. Boston—Ruseell, 
Odiorne, & Metcalfe, 
+ 
CIRCULAR, 


NEW LITERARY AGENCY. 


Several pressing applications from the interior hay- 
ing been made to the editor of Waldie’s Circulating 
Library and Journal of Belles Lettres, to undertake the 
selection and purchase of suitable books for public 
libraries, he has concluded to commence such agency 
at a moderate commission. 

His arrangements embrace the attainment of all 
American publications, except periodicals, at the book- 
sellers’ lowest wholesale prices, and regular supplies of 
European books. 

The avocations of the editor require him to pass his 
time chiefly among books, whereby he has the op- 
portunity of acquiring a general knowledge of their 
value, either from his own perusal, or the opinions of 
others on whom he can rely. It will give him pleasure 
to afford this facility to literary institutions, which, for 
want of such a medium, have often been discouraged, 
hy the frequent reception of puerile, useless, or impro- 
per books, froin transmitting their orders. 

The contents of Waldie’s Library will give some idea 
of his views and opinions in catering for tle diversified 
tastes of large classes of readers; and applying his 
knowledge of books to specific objects, guided by the 
instructions of the applicants, he thinks he can insure 
satisfaction in supplying the works wanted, as well as 
in effecting a saving on the cost. As a record is kept 


en of a young Vermonter, H. B. M‘Clellan, is one of |i" the Journal of Belles Lettres of English and American 


publications, orders can the more readily be transmitted. 
Every exertion will be made to give satisfaction, and 


ministry, resided in Edinburgh in the prosecution of|? forward the books as directed. 


*, All orders must be accompanied by a remittance. 


The subscriber, to whose care letters on the subject 


He died soon after his return to America. We| ™y be directed, post paid, guarantees the faithful per- 


soon admit into his articles on “ Periodical Literature” | Shall give extracts from the work, which is from the| formance of all orders as above. This agency has jong 


some notice of the Waldie system of publishing books| Press of Allen and Ticknor, of Boston. 


in portions so as to be transportable by mail. It has 
already effected a total revolution in the price of books, 
and fuds ready purchasers every where. A correspon- 
dent remarks in relation to its character, that “ after so 
long | cing fed with scraps of literature, it is most truly 
refreshing to sit down to a whole meal, where the 
viands are wholesome and reviving.” 


The North American Magazine continues to display 
talent, frequently of a very high order. 


The Zelosophic Magazine, published by a society of 
oung gentlemen connected with the University of 
ennsylvania. No. J. gives promise of talcnt; it is 
neatly printed, and published every two weeks for 
$3 00 por annum. 
Congressional Documents to the amount of about a 
bushel have been kindly furnished to our general mass 
by several members of 
lithographed maps, for which we are duly thankful. 
We shall reprint the said documents and repeat the 
said map of the Bay of something, as soon as we are 
short of literary matter. 
A manual on the growth of the mulberry tree, and 
the culture of silk, by J, H. Cobb, A. M. This little 
volume was published by direction of Governor Lin- 


the senate, with a couple of 


the Black Watch ; the London Atheneum says : 


weave. Historical novels have rarely historical value 
this is among the exceptions. 


the success of the work there can be no doubt.” 


and forty cents! ! 


Historica, Caballoresca, Original, Por don Jorge Mont 


geomet: Primera Edicion Americana de la ultima de 


adrid, has been published in Boston. 
This publication is the work of a young Amer:can 


Our London Journals speak in the highest terms of 


“It shows the author not only to have been ac- 
quainted with the simple feelings and tender affections 
so beautifully depicted in the Dominie’s Legacy, but 
with those loftier and sterner impulses that belong to}every town and village in the Union, induced 
a higher grade of heroes than he had previously ven-|the proprietor to add on the cover an index to 
tured to describe. The story, however, is one of those 
sweet tales of pure love which he so well knew how to 


been a desideratum with libraries, athenmums, &c., and 
will prove of great practical use. 
ADAM WALDIE. 


—<>>— 
TO PUBLISHERS. 
The demand for Waldie’s Library in almost 


the literary book market. It has become, to a 
considerable extent, the medium of a knowledge 


No othor work in our| Of the new publications of this country, to which 


language contains an intelligible account of the pie-| your attention is respectfully drawn. 
turesque and almost dramatic battle of Fontenoy. Of 


Lists of 
the works published, or in pregress, transmitted 


An early London copy of the Black Watch cost us oan early date, will be regularly inserted for 
in sheets ten dollars; we supply it fur between thirty the information of the public and library com- 


panies. It is believed that the present is the 


A smal! work entitled, Bornardo del Carpio, Novela} only attempt to keep a full and regular weekly 


-jrecord of the works published in America. 


—_— 
NUMBERS WANTED. 


attached to our legation in Madrid. It is highly com- Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Vol. I., old series, of the 
mended in Spain. t 


he reimp:ession before us ie a very |‘ Library” wanted, for which a liberal price will 








neat publicatidn, 


be given at the publication office. 
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